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to the climate, fought on their side. The British Government,
despite the entreaties of its commanders on the spot, even forbade
the enlistment of loyal negroes lest military service should discon-
tent them with their lot. The powerful West Indian Committee in
London bitterly opposed every move towards a saner policy. Only
General Vaughan's enrolment, in defiance of Dundas' instructions,
of a small number of slaves with a promise of emancipation as a
reward for good service, averted the total eclipse of British do-
minion in the islands.

The Secretary of State for War deserved better of his country
in the courage and promptitude with which he faced the threat to
the eastern empire caused by the collapse of Holland. Dundas
suffered from all the obvious failings of the parliamentary lobby-
man in a rich country. But his zeal for the Imperial assets he
administered was beyond doubt. The craven surrender of Amster-
dam placed the Dutch East India Company's trading stations at
Cape Town and Ceylon within the reach of France. Refusing to
contemplate Jacobin domination of the sea route to the Orient,
Dundas at once sent off duplicate dispatches to India instructing
the Governor-General to take immediate steps to secure the Dutch
possessions. Simultaneously he obtained from the lethargic Stadt-
holder an order to the Governor of the Cape to receive a friendly
force. By the time the Batavian Republic declared war in May, the
first of three British contingents was off the coast of South Africa.
To forestall a Franco-Dutch expedition, the Government took great
risks, sending out of the country a considerable part of its inade-
quate military force and dispatching it, in the spring gales, without
convoy past an unblockaded Brest. But the stake was nothing less
than the safety of India.

The Dutch surrender had a further embarrassing consequence.
Amsterdam was the banking centre of the world and British trade
was inextricably bound up with Dutch finance. Since the Revolu-
tion of 1688 the two countries, both libertarian and plutocratic,
had been commercially interdependent. In the long run the flight
of capital from Holland enriched Britain and enabled her by under-
ground rivers of gold to sustain a long war. But for the moment
it threatened the fabric of her monetary system and world-wide
commerce. The French, contrasting her bagman's dominion with